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Lawton 


By Andrew I. Walton 


he house lights fade and the audience focuses on a bent old man in a gray pool of light, 
center stage. Some have seen him before. For others it’s their first time. Children huddle 
closer to their parents. The figure on stage is menacing and cold. He shuffles and grumbles, 
then sits in an armchair hunched over a bowl of gruel. Then for the first time we hear it: 
“Humbug!” And Christmas has officially begun in southwest Oklahoma* 

When young Raymond Shermeyer did a reading of Charles Dickens* "A Christmas 
Carol” for classmates in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, in 1944, he could never have dreamed how the story, 
characters and message would affect his life — not to mention the lives of thousands who have seen and 
heard his Christmas message. 

Shermeyer has performed the Dickens characters, particularly Ebenezer Scrooge, all over Europe and the 
United States. But for the past 17 years his performances have lit the stages of Fort Sill, where he is music 
and theater branch director for the Army. And since 1972 the home stage for Scrooge and company has been 



the fort's Cabaret Supper Theatre. 

“It’s a Christmas tradition here/’ 
Shermeyer says. “Even though there arc 
people who sigh and say, ‘Oh, no, not 
again/ they are usually the first in line 
for reservations/’ The show consistently 
plays to packed houses. “The Christmas 
Show has a message that never loses its 
meaning, regardless of one's age. The 
youngsters enjoy the music, color and 
excitement, while the parents see them- 
selves in ‘old Scrooge' as he struggles 
between right and wrong. 

“It's a family show,” he says. “These 
days it’s hard to find entertainment the 
whole family can enjoy, especially in live 
theater.” /Vs for scattered grumblings 
about the same show year in and year 
out, he replies in character, “Humbug! 
When the people stop coming, I’ll stop 
doing it.” 

There’s a certain lack of conviction 
behind that threat. When Shermeyer 



S&trs makeup, Shermeyer admits to 
having a Scmogish streak — like the rest of 
us, a Dickensian mixture of "Humbug ! “ 
and "Ho. Ho, Ho!" 


talks of “The Christmas Show” (the title 
he gives the show regardless of its form, 
which he changes slightly every year), 
if s not just a play with fictional charac- 
ters. Over the years the story has become 
a living entity, a companion. And the 
characters have become real people: a 
housewife as Belle; a soldier playing Bob 
Gratchit; Tiny Tim brought to life by a 
small schoolboy; a businessman rattling 
stage-prop chains and lamenting the fate 
of Jacob Marlev. All different people 
from different years, but all part of the 
Dickens tapestry Shermeyer has woven 
through Christmases past. And all a part 
of Shermeyer himself, on and off stage. 

“One of the most fascinating aspects 
of Scrooge,” he explains, “is his univer- 
sality. There is a little humbug in all of 
us.” Shermeyer himself is not immune 
to a “touch of the humbug,” and lie is 
the first to admit it. liven year, a few 
weeks before casting the show in Octo- 



her, he decrees gruffly, “No kids this 
year. They're too much trouble* Only 
the Cratch it kids. Maybe only Tiny 
Tim* Only the essentials!” Then audi- 
tions and stagestruek youngsters arrive 
on the same day. Before the production 
doses each year, anywhere from 20 to 40 
children are thanking “old Cnclc 
Scrooge” for the candy-filled stockings 
he passes out at the cast party. 

His own children have been in the 
show several times, and one production 
in particular brings laughter to Sher- 
mever’s eves. “My son, Ray Jr., played 
Tiny Tim when he was 2 years old (he's 
a sophomore in college now), tie had 
only one line to say* "God bless us every- 
one,' but every night the actor playing 
Boh Cratch it had to whisper the line in 
his ear,” Shcrmeyer chuckles as he re- 
members. “After saying the line lie 
would get his reward, a lollipop from 
Cratchit. One night everything went as 
planned until Cratchit forgot the re- 
ward,” I he chuckles build to laughter. 
“Ray jr, turns to Cratchit and in a voice 
louder than he had ever delivered his 
line, says, ‘Where's my lollipop?’ ” 

The vehicle for Shcrmeyer s produc- 
tion has changed many times through 
the years. But whether it be play, variety 
show, staged reading or musical produc- 
tion, it is always based on the original 
story . Since lie’s been at Fort Silk Sher- 
meyer has performed a musical version 
titled “The Stingiest Man in Town,” As 
for “old Scrooge” himself, there are also 
changes from year to year. “I always try 
to make Ebenezer Scrooge a three-di- 
mensional character.” says 
Shcrmeyer, “not the stereo- 
typed man that the name Scrooge 
now connotes.” Every year he goes 
back and studies Dickens’ original char- 
acter, looking for more than just a selfish 
cild man. “'The events of his life make 
him what he was. At one time there was 
warmth, happiness, gentleness and even 
love in E bene/e r Scrooge, But all of this 
has gone sour, and it takes a night of 
travel through the past, present and even 
an encounter with death to bring his 
warmth to the surface. That's why when 


"At one time there was warmth. . , 
and even love in Ebenezer 
Scrooge . Bat. . . it takes a night of 
travel through the past, present 
and even an encounter with death to 
bring his warmth to the surface. 
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Christmas 


with just 
my family , 
but Scrooge 
allows me to 
celebrate 
with everyone. 


yy 


Shcnnnrcs memories include a housewife as Htlh\ 

playing Scrooge, I always try to include 
some kindness/ 1 

Sometimes She nm eye r/Scrooge leaves 
the stage and visits area classrooms. 

Grade -school children enjoy Scrooge and 
love 10 jeer and hiss as he grumbles and 
fusses about with “Humbug!” on his 
lips. But suddenly there is confusion and 
then cheers of delight as the mean old 
man brings out the candy he's brought 
for the unsuspecting students. 

Not only are children confused and 
delighted by Kay Shermeyers Scrooge/ 
Santa syndrome, adults are fascinated as 
well. The ("aba ret staff has received 
more than one note from a transferred 
soldier saying, “Europe is great, hut it's 
just not Christmas without ‘The Stingi- 
est Man in Town/ " And Lawton na- 
tives respond with puzzled expressions, 
L M don’t know why I keep going/ 1 they 


a businessman lamenting the fate of Jacob Matin'. 

sav. 41 1 must have seen it 10 times. But 
somehow it just wouldn't be Christmas 
without it/ 1 In the best sense of the 
wo rd , Ray S h e r m e y e r , E be n ever 
Scrooge and Charles Dickens are tradi- 
tion in southwest Oklahoma. 

“it's the way 1 celebrate Christmas/* 
She rmever says, “Sure I love Christmas 
with just my family, but Scrooge allows 
me to celebrate with everyone. It's my 
gift to them. Too often we have to be 
reminded of kindness and generosity 
and humanity. If our production causes 
one simple act of kindness by only one 
person, then i/s worth it/ 1 HE 

Andrew.' Walton, technical director for /be 
Cabaret , directs most of the theaters musi- 
cals — with the exception of “ The Stingiest 
Man in Town. " He also designs and builds 
scenery, handles lights and sound and n ett 
finds time to do some acting. 
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“Hello, everybody , this 
is Bob ‘ Enterprise 
Square ’ Hope ...” 


MR. FIXIT 



By Jim Etter Photographs by Jim Argo 


While the familiar voice coming from 
the familiar face on a 45-inch video mon- 
itor greets about two dozen visitors, 
Frank Irby is in another part of the build- 
ing watching one of 14 discs turn on a 
console that looks like a prop from a 
science-fiction movie. 

Irby, a stocky, young man in sport 
shin and glasses who has the pleasant 
but intense air of a college professor, is 
making sure Mr Hope's speech, like its 
interruption in a few minutes by what 
appears to be the landing of a flying 
saucer, goes as planned. 

Irby has one of the world's most fasci- 
nating “fixit” jobs. He's the technical 
director at Enterprise Square, L T SA. 



Behind the scenes at En- 
terprise Square, 
Frank Irby* the attrac- 
tion's technical direc- 
tor t works in the general 
maintenance room, 
amid a portion of the elec- 
tro n ic pa raphe rn a tin 
that keep things copa retie 
in the $15 million edu- 
cational center . 





As the man responsible for virtually all 
the features at the one-of-a-kind center 
at Benson and Memorial roads in Okla- 
homa City, he lias the task of keeping at 
least 14 talking and/or moving attractions 
working just so. 

He once got a call while at home for a 
quick lunch that something was wrong 
with the I Jcartbeat Rotunda. Visitors rid- 
ing the glass-fronted elevator to the third 
floor couldn’t see the more than 50 mov- 
ing pictures that were supposed to ap- 
pear as they went up. 

He rushed back and made the needed 
adjustment, and the many scenes, show- 
ing how people are involved in economic 
transactions every day of their lives, 
came to life again. 

He also takes care of the 160 relays 
and 19 motors that control the five big 
robots in the Remarkable Supply Shop, a 
“doughnut factory’ 1 that explains supply 
and demand. Sometimes he's behind the 


scenes inspecting the workings while vis- 
itors are watching the show on the other 
side, and it's a good thing he is: If things 
behind the stage set should tail to work 
right, the eight- loot-tall, 200 pound 
“Sugar,” one of the stars of the assem- 
bly dine drama, could stop talking and 
gesturing and fall flat on her metallic 
face, 

“There’s a lot of people wouldn't 
want my job,” says the 32-year-old Irby 
as he moves swiftly from one control area 
to another in the 60, 000-squ a re-foot 
complex, for the most part unnoticed by 
the crowds, “But I enjoy it, l guess be- 
cause I just like the variety.” 

Me has plenty' of that, especially the 
kind he has been trained for as an elec- 
tronics technician, “We have over 750 or 
800 separate pieces of equipment, from 
little hand-held things to some interface 
and central boards that make everything 
work together,” he says, “The elevator 


show | he refers to the Heartbeat Rotun- 
da) has 54 projectors and four soundtrack 
systems- — and that's not listing half the 
equipment that runs the room.” 

Some of the areas — there are about 
18 — have a lot of electronics, and some 
only a little. But they all have some 
things that move. 

Irby started work at the center about 
10 months before it was set in motion for 
the public in November, 1982, and fora 
while was busy doing his homework, “I 
spent that time just reading the blue- 
prints,” he says. 

“I have a student working here, and 
practically all he does is change light 
bulbs. And you'd be surprised how mans 
there are; there are about 3,000 chaser 
lights,” he says, referring to the many 
bulbs in the complex that flash on and 
( ) ft at i n te rva Is tt > i n d ica te w h at d i rec t ion 
vi si tors should head for the next exhibit. 

A n d while e h e tee h n i ea I as pec t s o f h i s 
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In the Great American 4 / a the t place, there's a giant cash register, cans of Chicken of the Sea tuna and 
Campbell's soup as big as Andy Warhol — and some snappy patter among four talking heads of state, 
M oving facsimiles of Franklin, Jefferson, Hamilton and Washington fill visitors in on the interplay among 
consumers, owners and workers in a free- market economy — and even work in a little barbershop harmony. 




job are plenty to keep him occupied, 
Irby is just as charmed by the overall 
purpose, and especially the effect, of 
Enterprise Square, He sees his profes- 
sional world reaching even beyond the 
behind-the-scenes computer terminals, 
motors, relays, video discs, eight-track 
tapes and miles of crisscrossed wiring. 

He likes the complexities of the 
place — -and the benefits, too. “Every- 
thing is really part of a moral environ- 
ment/ 1 says Irby; whose background also 
includes being a minister. 

“It's not really like religion, basically; 
we're try ing to show an economic cm i- 


H nth Jim Argo ami Jim Eller ^ork for the 
Oklahoman and Times — Argo as a 
photographer, hater as a state reporter. 


mn ment/' he says. “But if someone 
achieves success, he's got to do it in a 
moral way; we believe. II one wants to 
be, he can be a success, like people in 
the Hall of Giants, and can even get 
rich. But he can't really be a success 
unless he does it honestly/' 

The Hall of Giants is a display that 
honors 'Thomas Edison, George Wash- 
ington Carver, Henry l ord, Helena Ru- 
binstein, Sebastian Kresge and 
Alexander Graham Bell. 

Irby sees the moral in other examples 
in the center: the Great American Mar- 
ketplace, which tells the story of the free 
market and how it's kept free; another 
area showing free enterprise versus so- 
cialism; and the Achiever's Corridor, 
which shows many individuals— includ- 
ing some Oklahomans— who excelled bv 


exercising their freedom to do so. 

It's obvious that Irby believes that the 
$13 million Enterprise Square, on the 
southeast corner of the campus of Okla- 
homa Christian College, does even more 
than what it was designed to do: foster 
economic education through contempo- 
rary educational and entertainment 
techniques. 

The aim of Enterprise Square, in what 
is probably its simplest definition, is to 
prove economics is anything but a dry 
subject. 

Keeping the candy coating sweet is 
Irby’s job; it's the electronic gadgets and 
gimcracks that make a typical visit a 
three-hour mixture of reality and fantasy, 
in settings ranging from early -day to 
space-age. 

It begins with the welcome from Bob 
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Above, in the section called "Behind the 
Headtln es t " con s o l es c a n a n s w e r k ey 
questions like "Mama, where does money 
eo m r fro m a nd ‘ ‘ IV h a t *s a G ,Y P f ” 
Right. The Hall of (iian/s celebrates larg- 
er-than-life achievers from Helena 
Rubinstein and S. S, Kresge to George 
If ash rngto n Ca rz 'er. 
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ENTERPRISE SQUARE 


Hope, ami the sudden "landing" of what 
looks like a spaceship occupied by little 
eute-but-dever characters whose visit is 
also part of the overall script to explain 
the workings of free enterprise. 

Visitors then go up to the third floor 
on the glass-fronted elevator, an attrac- 
tion that in itself has been called the 
largest audio-visual show in the world. 
The visitors continue the tour of such 
shows and take-part attractions as a place 
called “Free to Choose/ 1 where anyone 
can see himself— or, of course, herself— 
on a video screen, acting the part of 
whatever he or she would like to be, 
including president of the United States, 
There’s also a room where the faces in 
giant currency bills talk to supplement a 
slide show telling about the free market. 
Another show has a large talking, con- 


stantly changing face, portrayed by nine 
video screens, that represents the people 
of the nation and the govern men t-and- 
people relationship. 

Then there's an arcade where eight 
different video games can be played by 
visitors to demonstrate, entertainingly, 
how the free enterprise system works. 

The attractions seem to go on and on, 
and Irby, while walking by each one, can 
constantly sec himself as both the tech- 
nician and the visitor. 

"It's really a learning center, is what it 
is,’ 1 he says. "It has some traits of a 
museum, and some traits of an amuse- 
ment park. It’s realty what it's called: an 
educational attraction. ’ 

"Overall, we try to show how econo- 
my affects everybody, A lot happens be- 
cause of various things, and you can do 


anything you want to do," 

Some areas keep him especially busy 
as the technician, "I spend more time in 
the Venture Room," he says, “ [’here are 
three or four different types of comput- 
ers in the place." 

And there are areas he likes to talk 
about from the view of the visitor. 

“The Free to Choose, that’s probably 
the biggest thing with the school 
groups," he says. "And l don't care if it’s 
adults in their 50s and 60s or kids, if 
they're in a group dies have so much fun 
that pretty soon you have to tell them to 
move on." 

And, because of some characteristics 
of the attraction, he says it's about as 
much fun to watch the visitors as it is to 
visit. The color blue plays a major part in 
the phenomenon of the attraction* w hich 
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The video game “Oil 
Tycoon * " specially 
designed for 
Econ om i c s A trade . 
lets pretend entre- 
preneurs unit or lose 
millions in the 
drilling game. 




places the image of the visitor over an- 
other image — the cockpit of a plane, a 
surgeon's operating room, the office of 
the U.S. president* 

Therefore, something amazing can 
take place* “Since it works with blue, if 
you’re wearing a blue shirt while you’ re 
in front of the camera it makes you look 
like the invisible man," Irby says. He'll 
occasionally hear one of the visitors say, 
"Look, you can almost see through me!" 

But Irby, like about everyone who has 
ever been to Enterprise Square, has his 
favorite attraction. He says he likes them 
all, of course, but he adds, “To me, the 
Marketplace, 1 think it's the best show. 
The music, the talking heads, the big 
cash register — there’s just a lot going on 
in there," 

And that could be the best overall 
reason Irby likes his job at Enterprise 
Square — there's just a lot going on + tF 



Some seven years had', the story goes* 
educators at Oklahoma City's Oklahoma 
Christian College got the feeling that some- 
thing needed to he done to educate young 
Americans on the economics of their coun- 
try. They sponsored a national survey, which 
showed them they'd been right: Most kids 
in the IKS, didn't have the first notion what 
makes Uncle Sam run. 

Five years of planning and two of 
building— plus $ IS million and thousands o f 
hours work fry hundreds of individuals — 


later , Enterprise Square, a light-up school 
room on economics, began showing chil- 
dren and adults alike all about capitalism . 

In the first six months t 43,000 trekked 
through Oklahoma's own Economy land t— 
and the total rises by hundreds each week, 
especially during the school year \ when bus 
loads of students arrive from all over the 
country. 

Hours for the attraction , at the comer 
of Memorial and Benson roads, are Monday 
through Thursday, 9 a.m. to 4 p.m and 
Friday and Saturday from 9 a.m. to 7 p.m. 
(The full tour takes two to three hours , 
and the building stays open two hours after 
closing to let late visitors see it all. } 

Admission is $ 3,30 for adults , $3 .50 
for senior citizens and students through high 
school and S3 a head for school groups of 
30 or more who have reservations. Call 
{405} 478-5190 for more information. 









Enterprise Square's Own 


CAPTAIN VIDEO 



O nce school lets out, it’s not uncommon For kids to show up 
at Enterprise Square, plunk down $2*50 and walk straight 
past the Remarkable Supply Shop and the ! I cart be at Rotunda 
without even looking around. 

Instead, they head For the Economics Arcade to try their skills, 
not at PacMan and Q*bert and Robot ron but at Economy Ma- 
chine and Lemonade Stand and Oil Tycoon. Economy Q&A. 
Lawnmower. Protect Vour Rights. Inflation, Housebuilder, 
Video games with a message. 'Hie message is the economic 
lesson Enterprise Square was built to sell young people on. 'I lie 
games are the work of a computer-design team led by David 
North, a computer science instructor at Oklahoma Christian 
College- Working with North to mix the medium with the 
message were Don Leftwich, 

Ken Parker, Tom Stafford and 
Bill Goad, 

According to North, working 
as a group was more of an ad- 
vantage than the handicap 
“work by committee” can often 
be. ‘Tve always believed two 
heads were better than one, and 
in designing this type of thing, 
the more viewpoints you have, 
the better,” he says. “We had 
lots of discussions abour what 
wc thought should happen in 
each game and how it should be 
done. Naturally we all didn't get 
exactly what we wanted each 
time, but we probably got better 
games because we could use the 
best from each person,” 

Several criteria had to be kept 
in mind. 'Die re needed to be 
some “fire-and -shoot" types to 
attract people with good manual 
dexterity and some games that 
relied on understanding and in- 
telligence for people who like to 
use their heads, 

Ibere had to be games that 
were difficult and games that 
were easy, and they had lo ap- 
peal to a wide age range. And 
because of Enterprise Square's 
theme, they all had to deal with 
business and economics, 

“Hopefully, they're fun to 
play too,” says North, who adds 
that the group probably pro- 
grammed in more "game” than 
“school." “But the lessons arc 
all there,” he says. “If you can 
entice the players with colors 


and music and the fun of the game, then they get interested and 
want to learn about the subject so that they can do well.” 

All the games are programmed on Apple II Plus computers 
with additional hardware for music and game controls. The 
programs were written in BASIC and Assembler languages. 

The first game the team came up with was Oil 'Tycoon* a 
natural for this part of the country, according to North It was the 
game taken on tour when money was being raised to build 
Enterprise Square. 

I he most difficult game for the group, technically, was Protect 
Your Rights, and the one they worked hardest on was Economy 
Machine, Lemonade Stand resembles games found in commer- 
cial arcades. (“We did lots of research in various game arcades," 

says North, laughing,) The fast 
est game to design was [.awn- 
mower, though tup, start to finish, 
in one day. 

As North explains it, the diffi- 
culty came not in thinking up 
games but in thinking up games 
that could meet the set criteria 
and still be interestingly and 
graphically displayed . 

“We came up with several 
which just didn't work out at all 
because they wouldn't Fit within 
the limitations you have when 
working with a computer,” he 
says. 

When the arcade first 
opened, no one on the design 
team was sure which games 
would he hits. “I haven't been 
able to determine myself that 
one is much more popular than 
the others,” North says now, 
“but then I haven't tried too 
hard. Probably Drilling for Oil, 
Lawnmower and Lemonade 
Stand.... Every day I've been 
over there they all seem to be 
full up.” 

The young Americans who 
pay to play the games from 3 to 
6 p.m. have already learned one 
of the lessons Enterprise Square 
set out to teach: Since commer- 
cial arcades charge a quarter a 
game and the average play is 
only a few minutes, $2,50 for 
three hours of battling Inflation 
and Protecting Your Rights 
looks like a sound investment. 

By Burnis Argo 


David North worked w ith a tram of computer whizzes to t ome up with 
video games that do more than just eat quarters. 


s 
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Wings 
of Winter 

By Linda D. F. Shalaway 



L ike hunters stalking prey we stealthily ap- 
proach the large pond, 
t ‘They should be up here just around 
the bend/’ promises the leader of our 
group. “Walk quietly and try to keep behind some 
bushes or trees. We don't want to flush them.” 

A few steps more, and there they are. There must 
be thousands — a sea of ducks. We aim our 
binoculars. 

Most of them are redheads, with their bright rusty 
heads, gray backs and black breasts. The redhead is 
usually an occasional winter visitor here on north- 
western Oklahoma’s Salt Plains. But right in front of 
us the water is alive with them. 

There are others, too — canvasbacks, American 


Left. Geest in dramatir Silhouette against a Salt Plains sunrise. Above. 
Far sightings like these, birders rheerfulh brave add and early hours. 
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BIRDING 


widgeons, goldeneyes, buffle- 
heads, , . .“Wait/" someone whispers 
excitedly, “is that a hooded merganser?’" 
Binoculars zero in, and the sighting is 
confirmed. 

Still moving cautiously, we set up the 
spotting scopes brought by several mem- 
bers of' our birding group. With the early- 
morning sun to our backs, the light is 
perfect. We can see the male buffle- 
head’s fluffy white "bonnet” as he courts 
females, the pintail’s long narrow tail and 
white neck strips and the white spot on 
the widgeon's head that gives it a nick- 
name of “bald pate,” 

Suddenly, the sea of ducks becomes a 
cloud as the birds rise in flight, a mass of 
beating wings. We stand transfixed, 
Even the experienced birders among us 
catch their breaths. This is worth getting 
up at 5 a.tTL, even on a cold Saturday in 
February. 

The chance to see great flocks of mi- 
grating ducks and geese, bald eagles, 
hawks, herons and much more awaits 
those who brave winter winds and chill- 
ing temperatures at the Salt Plains Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge near Jet. 
Waterfowl are attracted to the refuge’s 
extensive pond and marsh system, and 
by the fields of wheat and milo planted 
for them to eat. By the thousands they 
stop here on their long journey north to 
Canada or the Arctic, Other birds find 
the refuge a suitable winter home. 

And where birds go, birdwatchers fol- 
low — like the 14 of us, members and 
guests of the Payne County Audubon 
Society in Stillwater. But members, too, 
of a much larger group: the millions of 
birding enthusiasts nationwide, 

A me ri ca n s sp end bund red s ( >f m illions 
i )f do I la rs each ye a r on b i rd book s , b i m k> 
ulurs, spotting scopes and other bird- 
watching paraphernalia, according to 
recent surveys. About a third of that goes 
for bird seed for winter feeders* But 
there is a lot more to winter birding than 
watching birds from a window in the 
living mom, Oklahoma "hoi spots” like 
the Salt Plains Refuge offer the winter 
birder the chance to get outside and see 


The great harm'd orcV is only one of different 
birds dut (frequent the refuge s JJ aW arm. 
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a great variety of species. All it takes is 
some warm clothing, a pair of binoculars 
and a good bird book or knowledgeable 
companion. 

Our group includes a high school 
teacher, a housewife, a college professor, 
a state employee, several high school 
and college students and one young boy. 
In our hiking boots and heavy jackets we 
are a far cry from the “little old ladies in 
tennis shoes" stereotype. 

By now the flock of redheads has 
moved to another pond. We press on. It 
is barely mid-morning, but we have al- 
ready seen almost 40 species. 

The sun had still been several hours 
from rising when we left Stillwater. We 
wanted to reach the refuge around day- 
break; early morning is when birds are 
usually most active. As it became light, 
we scanned the skies and fencerows as 
we drove. Plenty of hawks, and an occa- 
sional songbird or two. But what was that 
in the field to the left? 

Wild turkeys! Our driver signaled to 
those following, and we pulled over for a 
closer look. Wc counted 32 birds, early- 
morning sun reflecting off their irides- 
cent green-black feathers. 

Thirty-two birds in no hurry as they 
headed toward the edge of the woods, 
just as leisurely as the ones we saw sever- 
al miles later, on the gravel road into the 
refuge. This flock was twice as large. I 
know because I had time to count as 
they crossed the road one by one in front 
of our car. The impromptu parade lasted 
more than five minutes. 

It promised to be a great day. 

Before taking to the fields, we 
checked in at the refuge headquarters. 
Assistant manager John Kirk told us what 
had been sighted recently, and what wc 
could expect to see. I le also gave us 
permission to go into some of the ref- 
uge’s non-public areas. 

“I think there are still some wood 
ducks around on the ponds just across 
the way," kirk told us. He was right. 
Just a short hike later, we saw the woo- 
dies. For several of us, it was a first. 

continued 


Winter 
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White pelicans preen . along Sand Creek. Abundant 
in fall and spring, a few linger in the winter. 
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“You can identify them by the 
brightly colored markings and crested 
head,” an experienced birder explained 
to the novices. “And when you hear 
them squeaking, you know for sure,” he 
added as the birds flushed. “The old- 
timers used to call them "squeakers, 

For the experienced birder, watching 
a beginner's excitement at sighting a bird 
for the first time is almost as much fun as 
seeing the birds themselves. 

“What was that?” We heard some rus- 
tling in the trees, and the search was on. 
Fourteen pairs of binoculars poised; eyes 
strained, 

“There it is. In that smallest tree, 
where the trunk forks. Follow the left 
fork to that first dump of branches,” 
The tree became a giant “find the 



LIDVU s 3 ’CCNjjS •' 


hidden object” puzzle. Each rustling 
twig, each little movement was a clue. A 
golden crowned kinglet, we soon discov- 
ered. Not had. 

By this time we have hiked almost 
two miles over trails and dikes among 
the refuge's 32,000 acres. (About 10,000 
acres are ponds and marshes, another 
10,000 are grassy, brushy uplands, and 
the final 12,000 acres are salt flats,) We 
have seen many of the 283 different 
birds found here, including white-front- 
ed geese, mallards, gad walls, green- 
winged teal, northern shovelers, 
ring-necked ducks and common mergan- 
sers. The brushy cover along the dikes 
and paths is full of chickadees, cardinals, 
flickers and other winter residents. 

Again, discovery is just around the 
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next bend. We freeze as those in front 
motion for quiet. Ahead is the hulking 
form of an immature bald eagle— even 
juveniles stand about three feet high* 
The eagle is perched on the ground on a 
small island in the marsh, too busy eat- 
ing to see us or care. 

Bald eagles are common at Salt Plains* 
The refuge is one of the state's best 
eagle wintering areas, according to ref- 
uge manager Ron Sullivan. Sullivan re- 
ports that in one record year, 93 bald 
eagles spent the winter here. The aver- 
age is 30 to 35, 

The cry of an adult bald eagle soaring 
overhead surprises us— and the young 
eagle we are watching. It takes off, 
flushing a small Hock of ducks as it goes. 

Our good luck holds. After lunch, we 
head just outside the refuge to look for 
owls nesting in the high mud banks 
overlooking the Salt Fork of the Arkan- 
sas. But as we climb down to the river, 
we notice a flock of huge white birds on 
the water. 

Pelicans! We set up the spotting 
scopes in a hurry. 

“Look behind the pelicans. There’s a 
flock of about 20 red-breasted mergan- 
sers." Now this is a real treat. While the 
Salt Plains arc well within the migratory 
route of the bird, it is not often seen 
here* 

We watch the mergansers as they Fish 
alongside the pelicans. Their finely ser- 
rated bills are ideal for grasping fish un- 
derwater. With the scopes, we get a 
good* close look* The beginners among 
us are especially fond of the scopes. For 
someone who has not yet mastered the 
skill of using binoculars to sight rapidly 
moving songbirds, it is far easier to fix a 
scope on a relatively stationary duck. 
And the view is fantastic. 

Despite the view, a biting gust of 
wind reminds us how cold it is. Thank 
goodness for longjohns. 

“Let's keep moving," our group lead- 
er urges us. 

We set out to hunt for owls. In the 
high banks, we can sec large holes where 
barn owls and great horned owls are 
probably roosting, in abandoned and 
eroded kingfisher burrow s. 


Owl pellets at the base of the banks 
show which burrows are in use. The 
pellets are little bundles of hair and bone 
regurgitated after the owl has eaten a 
small rodent or bird. Along with twigs 
and grass poking out of the holes, the 
pellets show that owls are around. But 
none appears: no doubt they are sitting 
tight. 

Our disappointment doesn't last, for 
flying over the river toward us is a ma- 
ture bald eagle* Even without binocu- 
lars, we can see the white head and tail, 
brilliant in the afternoon sun* A fitting 
end to a long but exciting day* 


It is a weary bunch of birders that 
hikes back to the cars. Five a. m. was u 
long time ago, anti we still have a three- 
hour drive home. 

But l know we'll be back soon* There 
are the shore birds and sandhill cranes to 
see in the spring, the nesting snowy plo- 
vers, least terns and American avoccts in 
summer — and the chance to see whoop- 
ing cranes in the fall. It doesn't matter 
how early we have to get up. We’ll be 
there, W 

Free-lancer Linda Shat away and her htts- 
band \ Scoff N a wildlife biologist specializing 
in ornithology, live in Stillwater. 



Sait Plains Resenior and Great Salt Plains 
State Park form a fantasy land for birders 
and wildlife watchers. The refuge office , off 
State Highway 38 A north of Jet , is open 
Monday- Friday. 7-4:30 . Weekend travellers 
can cad (405 ) 636-4794 for tips on best 
binding bets. 

* l good place to start is the Eagle Roost 
Nature 7 rail. F/t miles looping past various 
watery habitats . Good places to wildlife - 
watch from an automobile are the parking lot 
near the dam spillway and the section of 
State Highway / / that slices through the 
northern part of the refuge. 

The office for Great Sab Plains State 
Park is just south of the ref uge headquarters. 
CaH ahead. (405) 626-4731. for infor- 
mation on hireling and other activities. 

two other northwestern 'it of spots" for 
birdwatching in winter— or any time — are the 
Washita National Wildlife Refuge in Cus- 
ter Comm and Black Mesa State Park in 
Cimarron County ♦ 

The Washita refuge, rove ring the north- 
ern third of Foss Reservoir* hosts huge f forks 
of waterfowl eaeh winter. This last win- 
ter, refuge officials reported flocks of 40,000 
Canada geese and 120,000 ducks, mostly 
mallards. About 18 bald eagles also winter 
their. 

Rut perhaps the biggest draw for 
birders is the congregation of sandhill /canes, 
they begin arriving in early fall and star 
into December, when their numbers peak at 
1 5 MO-20 MO. 


Reach the refuge and nearby Foss State 
Park by faking the Foss exit off 1-40, then 
travelling state highways 44 north and 73 
west. The park's number is (405 1 592-4433 1 
cab the refuge at (405/ 473-2205. 

At the northwestern tip of the Panhan- 
dle * R lack Mesa State Park and its environs 
is a favorite spot with birdwatchers * in- 
cluding Oklahoma's premier birder, the laic 
George „ 1/ . Sutto n . hi ( )kl a h o m a B i rd s , 
Sutton wrote: ' 'F. specially exciting has been 
the Black Mesa country of Cimarron 
County, with its rocky slopes \ its aroma of 
juniper and piny on. and its glorious wil- 
derness. Here we have learned to expect the 
unusual, for montane forms drift into if 
in winter, many western species migrate regu- 
larly through it, and a paradoxically 
eastern element has a way of appearing 
among the transients in spring * pr obably 
as a result of following the Cimarron River, 
whose trees provide a habitat that leads 
westward far more strongly than northward 
across the vast Panhandle plain 0* 

Soaring over cliffs and mesa tops in 
winter are golden eagles , prairie falcons, fer- 
ruginous hawks and other large raptors „ 
Summer brings a breathtaking blend of east- 
ern and western species: lark bunting, 
long-bided curlew, Lewis's woodpecker , 
Swains on \ hawk, canyon wren, scaled 
quad, brown tow her amt large colonics of 
cliff swallows. 

Reach Black Mesa State Park by head- 
ing west from Boise City . The parks number 
is (405) 436-2222. 

Audubon chapters statewide schedule 
frequent trips to Black Mesa, the Washita 
refuge and the Salt Plains „ Newcomers 
are welcome, and you ran locate the group 
nearest you by railing the society's regional 
representative, Ed Prmb/efon. at (9/3) 537- 
4385. — J Jnda Shataway 
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Instead of observing the amenities , they're liable to shame their mamas by turning their 
backs on their hostess and staring into the cases that line the wide entryway. 

Hetty doesn't mind, though , because what they're oohing and aahing over are 
samples of her artist ty: a Bru Gourmand , a 1914 JDK Hilda , a Simon & Ha /big K*R 
117 , an FSBJ 252. 

Dolls. 

More than {lolls. If your experience has run to Betsy Wetsies, Barbies and 67 Joes , 
you may feel that Betty's creations deserve another designation entirely. 

But dolls they are , reproductions of French and German dolls given to lucky little 
rich girls in the late ISO Os and early 1900s. Dolls with human -hair wigs and blown- 
glass eyes, dressed in velvet and lace, their porcelain cheeks delicately flushed with 
china paint. 

Since 1976, Betty Reeder has been working at recreating these little works of art, not 
for little girls but for collectors. “ I've heard that it takes seven years to become a 
doll maker she says. “I'm into my seventh year now, and sometimes it seems I've 
come a long way. Other times, I see how far I have to go." 

Her first do! I was a 12 -inch “Dream Baby," made for her daughter. Betty is quick 
to see its flaws today — its glass eyes are not appropriate for a Dream Baby, for 
instance. Still , it won her a trophy and a blue ribbon in the Oklahoma City 
Metropolitan Ceramic Show. 


Of KORs, Kestners & ©Brus, 

Jumeaus and a 
Wire-eyed Steiner or Two 

. . . the do l l making artistry of Betty Reeder 
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The rases in Hetty Rtf f let's home contain samples of her handiwork — and her mi tertian of antique doth. Sites holding her reproduction of an A Marque— 
perhaps the rarest of antique eo/ketHdes. Behind her is the hoy A Marque to match . and on the top shelf far nght. is Betty's French '\smtfer' dotL 
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// of Bettfs reproductions are based on 
careful observation of antique originals — 
front the sweep of a Jumeau eyebrow to the 
details of a Imy party dress. Above. The 
little 'fete Jumeau wears a costume copied 
from another doll, an Vcf / / "Santa'' — but 
the dress is quite appropriate to the little Jumeau . When if 
comes time to dress her dolls , Hetty turns to her part - 
tier. Mrs . Tom Reese, who's lorn helping Hetty since 1977. 

“ She's a wonderful lady , not just because she sew's so 
well for me. though she does J* Hetty says . i can tale a 
picture and materials / want to her. and if she can see 
haw it's put together, she can reproduce it.... She's been a 
blessing for me. and I think the work has been a blessing 
for her, too." The Trie Jumeau s hat is made from antique 
fabric and feathers Hetty found at a show ■ sponsored by 
the 1 fated Federation of Doll Clubs. Right. Another 
Jumeau , an early one * Ju means are not the rarest of 
dolls , because day w ere produced in such numbers— 
HO. 000 sold in 1883. Hut they're beautiful dolls that 
collectors just want— both old ones and reproductions , ,T 
Hetty says. Far right. A Gentian '‘Mein Tedding *— 
Simon &' Haling K-Star-R 117, to put it in 
collectors' parlance. The original was produced 
between 1906 and 1933, 
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In the years since, the ribbons, and the skills, have 
been piling up. It seems that nearly every doll in the 
cases wears a ribbon — from the First Houston Doll 
Club, Rocky Mountain Doll Fantasy, the State Fair of 
Oklahoma, the Doll (Collectors of Irving, Texas.... Bet- 
ty' has no idea how many awards she's won, “1 have 
them on the dolls," she says, “but I have them stuffed 
awav in drawers, too*" 


f she doesn't seem overly interested in 
the awards, that doesn't mean she's lost 
interest in the dolls that won them. 

A tour of the eases includes a detailed 
commentary — concerning French pout- 
ers, wire-eyed Steiners, open- and 
closed-mouth Ju means, a little mohair- 
wigged Schmidt modeled after a doll 
that was a flower girl in a wedding 
group. 

In one ease stand a pair of dolls in brown velvet, 
reproductions of a boy and girl made by A Marque 
about 1916. "The body for these two was specially 
made," Betty says. “See how narrow it is. Ids like a 
gangly teen-ager, a sweet little body,,,. And look at 
these bisque forearms, and the way the thumbs curve 
down." 

She tugs back the soft hair of the girl doll, to reveal 
cars that stick out slightly. "Just luuk at those cars," she 
says, smiling. "It makes you laugh when you see some- 
thing that pleasing," (Betty then tosses in a slightly 
staggering fact: The original of this sweet little dolt 
recently sold for $38,000, the highest price paid for a 
doll so far.) 

Betty's reproductions are much more reasonable; the 
range is $150 to $450, She produces them at work 
stations scattered throughout her house, "I pour molds 
at the kitchen table," she says. "I have a large kiln in 
the garage for porcelain firing, and a small one in my 
workroom for the china paint firing." 

It's quite a step from the elegant finished products in 
the cases to Betty's workroom. She apologizes in ad- 
vance for the mess, but in truth it's not so much messy 
as crammed with the parts and parcels of doll making. 

Beside her work table stands a bin full of unfinished 

heads for Jumcaus, Bms, ATS You could say some 

were standing on their heads, if they had bodies to 
make the remark relevant. Others stare from the spaces 
where eyes will be. 

Scattered on the table are the pieces of a little 
“French wrestler" doll Betty's painting, an arm here, a 
high-booted, fleshy leg there. If the dolls in their w him- 
sv and beautv have made you smile, the workroom will 
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ertnan dollmaking firms like Kestner ami Kdmmer cf Rein- 
hardt competed fiercely for the fancy do// market with French 
firms like Jumeau and Rru, Right. A ' Bra Teteur" or 
Xu tying Bnr. To Betty , the do/ l hah aider than a baby and 
more like she's singing than a arsing, so she poses her /ike a 
Christmas caroler, the do/fs Softly curling wig is haw an 
ha in purchased from a company in France . Above, right. .1 
German baby doll, a JDK Hilda , made about 1914 by a 
company begun in /BPS by one J. /). Kestner Jr. The firm prod rued dolls 
until the 1930$, set hen it merged with another dottmaken Above, The 
original " Hans and G retched" fK*R I / 4s} were made around 1909 — 
needless to say, by a Genu an firm , Kdmmer sC Reinhardt . Betty gathers 
dot (making supplies from all over, ordering through suppliers and also 
searching for antique — or antique-looking— fabric and other items wher- 
ever she goes, She lar ys goodies at the doll shows she attends, in Houston, San 
Jose, Si. Louis, AVer York. ../‘I have a friend who rakes an empty 
suitcase to every show, just to carry back what she buys. " Betty says, 7 don't 
go that far, but it is hard for me to resist certain things, ,,," 
l Jke blown- glass eyes and the little red boots 
her Crete hen wears. 
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tend to make you laugh. There's something there that 
smacks of Santa's workshop — and something of Salva- 
dor Dali, if you'll pardon the pun. Bags of lace and rich 
fabric, doll wigs, doll books, doll legs, doll arms.... 
From a plastic case designed to hold nuts and bolts, 
pairs of blown-glass eyes do Marry Feldman imitations. 
The process Betty follows to put together these 
pieces is standard: molding; cutting out the eye holes; 
firing the head to bisque; then repeated china paintings 
and firings, five or six for each head. “The last firing I 
do is for the cheeks,” she says, “You have to be 
especially careful with them. Too much color, and they 
look bizarre. Too little, and they look washed out.” 


he dolls she makes— about 30 dif- 
ferent ones — are a result of looking at 
originals and photographs of originals, 
at their styles of dress, eyebrows, char- 
acteristic eye and hair colors. 

“If ! could give any advice to a new 
doll maker,” she says, “it would be to 
learn what makes a doll a Steiner or a 
Bm or a Jumeau. How can you make a 
reproduction if you aren't familiar with 
the originals? I can't tell you how many eyebrows I 
redid and redid before 1 had a good idea of how to 
reproduce ones on a jumeau.... 

“I feel at this point in time Fm acquainted enough 
with Jumeaus, for instance, to do justice to them. I 
hope 1 can say that without sounding conceited,” she 
adds, a little shvlv. “1 feel mv talent comes from the 
Lord.” 

Along with God-given talent goes a lot of hard work. 
The heads are the focus of the dollmaking, for instance, 
but the bodies they sit on, made of a modern version of 
old-fashioned “composition,” have to be sanded and 
painted — a job she labels “drudgery.” She nods toward 
a poster on the wall. Its original wording was “I like my 
job. It's the work I hate.” Betty has crossed out “hate” 
and replaced it with “tire of.” 

Still, she’s quick to add that the labor is more than 
balanced by the love. “If you really stopped to figure 
out how much time you have in a doll, it might seem 
you were foolish to keep on,” she says, shaking her 
head. “My husband asks me all the time how much 
time I have in one doll or another- — and I honestly can't 
answer him. Maybe I don’t want to know. I'll be 
working on a sculpture, for instance, and the time will 
just pass. I’ll have spent eight hours in this workroom 
and won’t even realize it.” 

Each of Betty's dolls bears her signature, incised in 
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the porcelain behind its right ear: this keeps her dolls 
from being passed off as originals, (riven the task she's 
set herself, perhaps it's especially important that the 
signature is there. 

“In some ways I know I've only just begun,” she 
says, “People have tried to urge me to go into originals, 
and I've done one, my "Pleasure' doll." Another original 
is in the design stage. 

“But there's a need for good reproductions, too.” she 
adds, “for the people w ho can't afford the originals, but 
still deserve dolls that are faithful to the old ones. 

“And people have been so kind. Someone will buy a 
doll of mine and say to me, i'll just treasure it,' That's 
why 1 like dolls. They give pleasure, amusement, 
i hat's why they're worth all the hours 1 put into them. 

“I don't say I'm going to produce 10 of this certain 
doll, or 50. That would be too much like an assembly 
line.... I feel this is more than my job; it's a calling. I'd 
rather have a collector w ho has only old dolls and can 
put my dolls in with hers and have visitors not be able 
to pick mine out.” To have someone not know until 
they read her name on the doll that instead of a Ju- 
meau, it’s a Betty Reeder. tp 

Steve Sis my is a veteran of 10 years as a newspaper photogra- 
pher; he now free- ia tires and works as a technical writer at 
Oklahoma l diversity , Kate Jones is managing editor of 
Oklahoma TODAY. 



Hetty Reeder does business as lint diet's Dolts, 2 73 7 .YU 63 rd, 
Oklahoma City „ Oh 73/59; (405 f 685-6878 . Her rant reads "by 
appointment please, ” 

those of us not lucky enough to own an original Jumeau or Bin 
can visit the real things at the Eliza {J ure Halt Dolt Museum, in the 
Ardmore Public library, Grand and East A ll . 

Eliza Crure Hall — who came to Ardmore in 1396 and was the 
niece of Oklahoma's second governor. Err ./. Crure — bought her first 
doll in Europe in 1936, when she travelled to the coronation of 
George 17. Her collection eventually numbered more than 300. 

To share her dolls with the children of Ardmore . she donated her 
collection, and the mo my to build and maintain a room to hold them , 
to the library, the wing was dedicated Dei. 17. 1971 , Mrs. 

Halts Hist birthday . 

On display are classic dolts from the world over \ including three 
wooden "court " dolts in elegant l Eth -century costumes . originally 
owned by Marie Antoinette. Other holdings range from Hye-t.o 
baby dolls and Madame Alexanders to ran English peddler dolls , 
circa 1830 , and t9tlhfentuiy ■fashion" dolls, the forerunners of 
mannequins. 

. 1 / risen nr hours are . I / onday - Th ut sdety , 10 a m. to 8 :. h } p . m . 
and Endm and Saturday , 10-4. A o admission is charged. 
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B ack when Oklahoma was known mostly for its 

crude oil, cowboys and Western swing, a bunch of 
highbrow Tulsans who’d rather sing along with 
Verdi than Bob Wills formed the Tulsa Opera Club. Opening 
night, 1948, featured “La Traviata” staged in a high 
school auditorium. 

The result was an enthusiastic hometown sell-out, but 
admittedly oiltown opera, rather than grand. 

That was 35 years ago. Today, national critics and 
season ticket holders, some of whom travel more than 500 
miles for a performance, call it braoissimo. 

Tulsa Opera knows the score, producing the only full- 
scale grand opera between Dallas and Chicago. As an opera 
hub, its reputation is greater among buffs nationwide 
than in Tulsa itself. 

Still, standing-room audiences, com- 
posed primarily of Tulsans, have thrilled to 
the likes of Beverly Sills. And the diva, who 
sang two performances of Bellini’s “I Puri- 
tan i” as principal artist with the local com- 
pany, returned the compliment. The Tulsa 
production, she said, “could have gone any- 
where in the world.” 

Still, it’s not so much superstar singers 
but the frequently adventuresome bill ofj 
fare that’s gained Tulsa national attention. 

A full-blown Wagnerian opera is a rarity in America. 

The Tulsa Opera accepted the challenge in 1980 with a 
$230,000 production of “Die Walkuere,” the first time 
that a Wagnerian opera had been performed uncut on an 
Oklahoma stage. 

The marathon production ran from 7 p.m. to 11:30 
p.m. And the Los Angeles Times , which flew a reviewer in for 
the occasion, glowed: “Tulsa had mustered a perfor- 

Left. The beautiful geisha Ch-Ch San f Diana Sovtero) mounts the faithlessness of her American husband, in a tragic moment from " 1 fa- 
damn Butterfly , "Above. Edvard C. Purringtott, Tulsa Opera's general director, addresses the troupers before a performance. 
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Oklahoma ns center stage: Leona . Mitchell, from Enid, and Oklahoma City native William Johns sing an emotionally charged duet from * 7 / Trovatore. 


‘Oklahoma has 
produced a 
surprising number 
of outstanding 
opera singers.” ? 


mance of ‘Die Walkuere' — one of the 
most formidable challenges in the reper- 
tory — that would have sounded and 
looked perfectly respectable in San Fran- 
cisco or Chicago or New York, not to 
mention Seattle or San Diego.” 

But what really made the opera world 
take note was an innovative perfor- 
mance, that same season, of Massenet's 
“La Navarraise,” a short, little-known 
French opera that had last been per- 
formed by a major company 50 years 
before on the stage of the New York 
Metropolitan Opera House. The Tulsa 
performance prompted the Central Op- 
era Service of the Mefs National Coun- 
cil to time a regional conference in Tulsa 
for the occasion. 

Much of the credit for these creative 
offerings and for uplifting Tulsa Opera 
from a well-rooted but often lackluster 
local tradition to the fine-arts big leagues 
goes to the general director, Edward C, 
Purrington, A Massachusetts Yankee, he 
came to Oklahoma in 1975 after 13 sea- 
sons with the prestigious Santa Fc 
Opera. 

Before Purrington, attendance rarely 


reached 70 percent, even in Tulsa's old 
Convention Hall. By 1978, demand for 
tickets in the considerably larger, 2, 400- 
seat Chapman Hall in Tulsa's new Per- 
forming Arts Center was so great that a 
third performance of each of the season's 
two operas was added. The following 
season, a third opera was added, and 
Purrington is currently considering ex- 
panding the season to four operas. 

In a show-biz world known for tem- 



peramental divas, tempestuous tenors 
and backstage tantrums, Purrington, 
with a shock of silver hair whisked theat- 
rically back off his forehead, is a rock of 
elegant and practical calm. But that 
doesn't mask his enthusiasm for his vi- 
sionary plan: making Tulsa Opera, a 
sleeping regional company, grand. 

He explains: "What some people 
want is simply stand-up-and-sing opera 
w r ith big names. What I wanted was op- 
era as theater. Opera, that plus those big 
names, is acting, scenery, lighting effects 
and costumes — basically all the makings 
of grand opera.'' 

Today, he's a man who's jetting off to 
audition superstars in New York one 
day; the next, he's efficiently putting 
more than 200 volunteers — chorus, 
“spear carriers” and production work- 
ers — through their paces. 

For Purrington, if s all as natural as a 
high C for Beverly Sills. Since he w ? as a 
10-vear-old in Massachusetts and single- 
handedly staged "the world's smallest 
world's fair.” he's been certain that show 
business was his future. Not that there 
wasn't a little bit of ancestral encourage- 
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“Optra is acting, scenery, lighting effects and costumes— plus big names — basically, all (he makings of grand opera. " The triumphal entry from “Aida . “ 


merit: His father and uncles, who harmo- 
nized in a fine barber shop quartet, were 
invited to sing at the inauguration of 
Galvin (Joolidge, 

Even before high school, Purrington 
says, he knew he wanted his own opera 
company. By 16, he had his own Actor* s 
Equity Card, and he worked summer 
stock for five college summers. After a 
stint in the Air Force as a recreation 
specialist, he returned to school at Co- 
lumbia University to earn a master’s in 
dramatic arts. 

It screes him well today as he works 
with his 1'ulsa players to give them the 
true fe el of the < )p e ra the y ’ re pe rf< > rm i n g. 
There’s Purrington at a final chorus re- 
hearsal for last season's "Mad am a But- 
terfly/* for instance. The rehearsal lasted 
12 hours over one weekend for 40 sing- 
ers — to make perfect what ultimately 
would be one single 10-minute scene. 
He explains: 

“I/s Nagasaki, Japan, at the turn of 
the century , on a particular hillside over- 
looking the harbor, on a particular after- 
noon. Each singer is expressing his 
individual attitude to the foreign Ameri- 


can naval lieutenant marrying one of 
their own and gradually showing the re* 
sentment that comes out when it be- 
comes clear that the Japanese girl will 
give up her religion. Each and every 
member of the chorus had to show what 
that meant/* 

Purrington quickly established himself 
as a general director who paid fees for 
principal singers that were competitive 
with larger companies. He picks and 



chooses these principal artists, conduc- 
tors and stage directors from the major 
houses of the U.S. and Europe, and he*s 
brought to Tulsa the likes of tenor Lu- 
ciano Pavarotti. 

But Purrington admits to a special 
fondness for young American singers, 
particularly Oklahoma natives. l ie likes 
to give them a first chance at starring 
roles. And there's no lack of these talent- 
ed native sons and daughters to choose 
from, 

“Oklahoma has produced a surprising 
number of outstanding opera singers/* 
Purrington says. "Many of them were 
trained, and exceptionally well, at Okla- 
homa City University/* 

There's Roberta Knie, who hefted a 
spear and hurled high Cs as Bruennhilde 
in “Die Walkuere.” She’s also sung at 
New York’s Met, in L .on don and San 
Francisco. She hails from Girdell. 

Last season, the Tulsa Opera's 35th, 
saw a bumper crop of talented Oklaho- 
mans come home. David Hamilton, who 
graduated from Tulsa’s Washington 
High School, has been on stage from San 
Diego to die Met. He sang the role of 
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“Madam a I hater fly" arrktt for her wedding hi the 

first art of Purri ms helot ee! opera , vkieh closed 

itf/sa Opera's 35th season fast May. 

: 

Yamadori in “Madama Butterfly.” Leo- 
na Mitchell, another professional, origi- 
nally from Enid, made her debut in ”11 
Trovatore,” 

T!ien there was Gwendolyn Jones, 
who arrived in Tulsa that same season 
for her debut in the title “trousers role” 
of Oetavian in "Der RnsenkavalierT 

Now living in New York, after per- 
forming stints in San Francisco and Eu- 
rope, Miss Jones grew up in Tulsa, 
Oklahoma City and Lawton, She started 
singing in church ar age 9 and refined 
her voice with Inez Sit berg at OGU's 
voice department. 


Opening night, her parents, relatives 
and friends arrived by the bus full 

“Oklahoma is special,” she says. “It’s 
my home, but I’ve never worked for a 
company where the artists have been 
treated so well: all of our needs were 
anticipated. If they'd hire me back even 
year. I'd be here," 

Punington likes to give promising art- 
ists like Miss Jones not only the opportu- 
nity to debut in starring roles, but to let 
them do it “under optimum conditions," 
And he believes that Tulsa Opera, these 
days, fills the bill. 

“For consistent quality and execution, 
right after New York, Chicago and San 
Francisco — the biggies — Tulsa rates 
right up there with Dallas, Houston and 
San Diego," he says. “If you want opera 


that's big and gutsy, grand opera, we’re 
it until you get to Dallas or Chicago on 
the north. We've got subscribers from 
Albuquerque to St. Louis," 

But Purrington is first to admit that 
beyond the big names, even native sons 
and daughters made good, the secret to 
his success is the Oklahomans who 
stayed home. At its most basic, Tulsa 
Opera still is grassroots, and a lot of folks 
who like to sing along with Verdi. 

Patrons arc generous with the check- 
book, to be sure, but the rest of the story 
is the volunteers who do everything from 
singing in the chorus to arranging pro- 
grams for school children and the deaf to 
playing host to out-of-town cast mem- 
bers, The latter includes everything 
from meeting performers at the airport to 
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manning a hospitality room with what’s 
said to be Tulsa's best homemade food. 

Behind the scenes are volunteer office 
workers, make-up artists, production 
crews and a dedicated wardrobe crew — 
who for your av erage opera must create, 
coordinate and maintain upwards of 200 
costumes. 

Cheryl Zrnic, opera spokeswoman, es- 
timates that volunteer efforts are worth 
almost $16,000 per production. And that 
doesn’t count volunteer office help or 
the opera buffs who run the education 
programs. 'There are only seven full-time 
staff members on salary. 

But for volunteers, putting a price tag 
on their services is unnecessary. It’s a 
labor of love. 

Carl Siberts, a chorus member origi- 


Susan Everty-Douze writes for the Tulsa 
World; Don Sibley has photographed i'ulsa 
Opera for four year's. 


nally from Okmulgee, is typical. One of 
his lifetime thrills was a one-line solo in 

“La Bohcmc. That was really a night 

to remember,” he says, “a fabulously 
uplifting experience.” 

Then there's Doug Scott, one of the 
opera's many extras, known in the trade 
as “spear carriers” or “supernumeraries.” 
A banker who recently relocated in Tul- 
sa, he calls himself “a starry-eyed opera 
lover who's just plain lucky.” 

“I'd almost pay to do this,” he says, 
recalling his most recent roles in “Ma- 
dama Butterfly” as one of the Pinker- 
ton's fellow lieutenants and one of 


Prince Vamadori's servants. 

“ The most thrilling part is during the 
initial rehearsals and staging, all the hard 
work and cooperation,” he says. “ The 
actual performance, while the jewel, is a 
jewel that rests on the tip of an iceberg, 
the unseen bulk of work of hundreds of 
people.” 

Tor Scott, the Tulsa Opera has be- 
come a family affair. Ilis wife, Rita, is a 
member of the Tulsa Opera Guild and 
helps with make-up. Last season she 
transformed her husband into a turn-of- 
the-century Japanese, an undertaking 
that lasted 20 minutes. 

When he took his son, Terry , 14 and 
an avid football and basketball fan. to a 
rehearsal, Scott says he feared the teen- 
ager would be bored. “But he was fasci- 
nated,” Scott recalls. “I le realized that 
opera singers were cool dudes like bas- 
ketball players, and he's considering be- 
ing an extra himself next season.” 

It’s an attitude that’s obviously been 
influenced by having a “spear carrier” 
for a father. 

“I love basketball, football, and I root 
for the Roughnecks,” Scott says. “There 
are refined lovers of the arts in every 
comer of the l\S. You definitely don’t 
have to be a wimp to like opera.” UJ 



Two of the three operas that wake up 
Tulsa Opera's 1983-1984 season are still in 
the offing — "Lucia di Unnmermoor" by 
Donizetti and Gilbert and Sullivan's "Pi- 
rates of Penzance." 

"Luna, " starring Eric Mills of V Can - 
dide" fame, sounds off March 3, 8 and 10 ', 
1984, at 8 pan. in Chapman Music Hall 
of the Tulsa Performing Arts Center, 2nd 
and Cincinnati. 

“ Pirates " ends the season in rousing 
English fashion Miry 5. 10 and 12 — same 
time, same place. Tickets for all perfor- 
mances range from $4 for student admission 
to $40 for a viev from the front of the 
orchestra. Call (9/8) 387-481/ for more 
information. 
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OKLAHOMA WINTER 


I //st fall , we asked photographers 
to send us their black-and-white visions 
of winter in Oklahoma. Response was 
both respectable and surprising— respectable in 
quantity , surprising in range and quality. We saw 
everything from hard-edged studies of wrestlers to a blur 
of semi-trailer on ice to finely etched landscapes. The 
result is a world seen through a different eye — an essay 
in black and white of the textures of an 
Oklahoma winter. 



C Michael McKinney 
Unfitted 

Custer County north of Weotherforo 
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OKLAHOMA WINTER 



Susan Pfannmuller 
liH Snow Biro February 1982' 
Enci. 

HtLOW ‘Ice of the Hoof, February 1983.' 
Northwest of Ena 
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OKLAHOMA WINTER 


t- vht Woody Goddis 

'tird Feeder' 

Tulsa 

brio// Susan Pfannmuller 
'Flying Saucer February 1982' 
Enid 

m it. Steve Sisney 
■Snow Scene' 
Oklahoma Crty 
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OKLAHOMA WINTER 



a- ... LL Smith 
l^or.e Wind 2. Winter" 
Okohorno County 

p. -i C. Michoel McKinney 

"Winter's End. 

Wchito Mountains" 
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HEY THERE, 
STRAIGHT 
SHOOTERS!! 
LET’S SADDLE 
UP AND RIDE 
THE OKLAHOMA 
HIGH COUNTRY 
WITH THE ONE AND ONLY 


TOM MIX 


IN OCTOBER OF 1902 a young 
Army sergeant suddenly deserted 
Fort Hancock, New Jersey, and hasti- 
ly fled to the Oklahoma Territory. He 
obviously hoped only to elude pursu- 
ers in the wild land, which was still 
five years short of statehood. And... 

He, at that uncertain moment, 
could not possibly have foreseen the 
glorious future soon to arise in the 
westerly skies overlooking those same 
hills and plains. Vet he, as a result of 


certain developments which unex- 
pectedly unfolded there, later became 
renowned throughout the world as 
THE KING OF THE SCREEN 
COWBOYS, as THE HERO OF 
AMERICAN YOUTH, as THE 
ONE AND ONLY TOM MIX... 

Throughout the 1920s, millions of 
youthful show-goers joyfully thrilled 
as he eagerly proved himself ALL 
THIS AND MORE in scores upon 
scores of movie thrillers. These so- 


called “Straight Shooters" enthusiasti- 
cally cheered as he and his wonder 
horse, Tony, furiously galloped to the 
rescue of the distressed. And they 
fearfully gasped whenever that same 
pair barelv escaped disaster in SOME 

OF THE MOST EXCITING 
SCENES EVER SEEN ON 
SCREEN... 

Their hero, while meantime earn- 
ing $1 7.0(H) and more per week, en- 
joyed luxuries which awed the 
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crowned heads of Europe. His palatial 
estate in swank Beverly 1 1 ills, with 40 
lavishly decorated rooms and numer- 
ous fountains which sprayed waters of 
various colors, was popularly known 
as “a million-dollar bunk house.” His 
fleet of custom-built automobiles ri- 
valed that of Barney Oldfield, and his 
diamonds were outshone only by Jim 
Brady’s... 

This former fugitive did not dare 
reveal the strange trick of fate, a quirk 
more bizarre and intriguing than most 
fiction, which made such comforts 
possible. He dared not admit that the 
destination which he chose upon de- 
serting Fort Hancock led directly to 
fame and renown. But... 

He never once tried to deny the 
debt he so dearly owed Oklahoma. 
“I,” he wrote shortly after reaching 
the height of fame in 1926, “attribute 
my present status in the great indus- 
try of which I am a part to the training 
I have received and the experiences I 
experienced while riding the range 
there...” 

Further evidence of this can still be 
plainly seen throughout the Sooner 
State. For many of the sites upon 
which “the one and only Tom Mix” 
based his career remain in plain 
view... 

The Oklahoma trail which led that 
"one and only” to fame and renown 
began in 1902 near the territorial capi- 
tal at Guthrie. That little town of Vic- 
torian Romanesque artchitccture 32 
miles north of Oklahoma Cars on 1-35 
still today looks pretty much as then. 
But the streets which are now so 
peaceful were at that time filled with 
frontier action. 

Historian Homer Crov once 
claimed that the corner of Second and 
Harrison streets ALONE once boast- 
ed more bad men than either Dodge 
City, Kansas, or Tombstone, Arizona. 
And young Torn Mix apparently 
found himself very much at home 
among such desperados. For... 

He immediately became the num- 
ber-one orderly and bartender in the 


Blue Bell saloon, which 'THEN AS 
NOW stood on the northeast corner 
of that turbulent junction. Then he, 
while emphatically overruling the 
more unruly of the customers, made 
the premises safe for the town’s high- 
class trade... 

And these “genteel gentlemen,” in 
turn, found conveniences there not 
available elsewhere. ITiey could con- 
tentedly patronize the Blue Bell with- 
out attracting the attention of 
forbidding wives or disapproving 
friends. For an iron skywalk extended 


from the establishment’s second floor 
over the adjacent alley and into the 
adjoining Elks' Hotel. Opening onto 
a neatly furnished lobby on this upper 
floor were 17 small rooms presided 
over by charming “ladies of the 
evening.” 

Many of the patrons who mingled 
in the barroom below were destined 
for fame and renown. Noted frontiers- 
men like Xack Mulhall and Temple 
I louston could at certain moments be 
found at the bar with notorious des- 
perados like Emmet Dalton and I len- 
ry Starr. Too... 

Several future movie stars like Lon 


In their moi'ie heyday, Tom Mix and his faithful horse, Tony . rode off into many a sunset together. 
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Courtesy Tom Mix 


Chaney and Will Rogers also once 
ordered their pleasure there, to be 
served by their fellow star-to-be. 

Tom’s former fans will be pleased 
to find that the Blue Bell has not 
greatly changed since that day and 
age. The premises seem frozen in his- 
tory, almost no different from the mo- 
ment when the flamboyant hero said 
to approaching customers: “What’ll it 
be, gents?” 

Customers also find there among 
the original furnishings the means for 
“returning to those thrilling days of 
yesteryear,” for the presence of the 
cowboy hero still hangs like a ghost in 
the atmosphere. The famed TM Bar 
brand, once the emblem of the Ral- 
ston Straight Shooters who furiously 
galloped over the air waves and into 
homes throughout America, is repeat- 
edly inlaid in the handsome uphol- 
stery of the back bar. And the former 
fans who once enjoyed Tom Mix’s 4 
fictional exploits on radio will no 
doubt delight in the Guthrie sites of 
his actual feats... 

In Mineral Wells Park on the 
southerly edge of the city, Tom 
thrilled his earliest audiences while 
serving in three separate capacities. 

I le performed as a drum major with 
the Territorial (Cavalry Band in the 
parade field and led an early football 
team through a victorious season on 



Mix tended bar , and taught self-defense, in 
Guthrie. He later sparred with Jack Dempsey. 



the playing field. Too, he won count- 
less bouts in a nearby makeshift box- 
ing ring. Gutherians who witnessed 
these events were not in the least 
surprised when later learning that 
their old friend periodically sparred 
with heavyweight champions like 
Jack Dempsey and Gene Tunney. 

The future screen star also taught 
youngsters the value of physical fit- 
ness in the basement of the (Carnegie 
Public Library, which still stands at 
402 E. Oklahoma Ave. For nearly a 



A tin rage shot of the Miller Brothers' 101 
Ramli, when our hem honed his skill at stunts . 


year he managed a gymnasium in the 
basement there, stressing the impor- 
tance of clean and healthy living. 
This same virtue he later stressed 
when organizing “the Ralston Straight 
Shooters,” one of the earliest small- 
fry cults to charge a cereal box top for 
membership. 

He liked to excite these youthful 
gatherings w ith acrobatic feats in mid- 
air. And he meantime noted that 
“swift unexpected moments” never 
failed to jolt hearts into throats. 'Hiis 
explains the many stunts which later 
stunned movie audiences throughout 
the world. 

In 1904, an especially attractive 
young lady enthusiastically cheered 
his flamboyant feats as a drum major 


at Oklahoma City’s Delmar Garden 
Amusement Park, which then sur- 
rounded the present Farmer’s Market 
Building at Western and Exchange. 
'ITiat lass’s name was Jewel “Kitty” 
Perrine, and her family owned the 
Perrine Hotel on the southwest corner 
of Park and Robinson streets. 

ITie sight which later arose from 
that site remains as a marker on the 
trail which led Tom Mix to fame and 
renown. Jewel’s family built the mag- 
nificent Perrine Building, one of 
Oklahoma City’s earliest skyscrapers, 
there in 1926. This was later renamed 
the Cravens Building and is now the 
First Life Assurance Building. 

Tom Mix and Jewel Perrine wed in 
the old hotel lobby on Dec. 20, 1905. 
Oklahoma County court records prove 
that the groom was 25 and the bride 
was 22. (The future screen star’s first 
wife, Guthrie schoolteacher Grace Al- 
lin, had returned to her native Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, only a short time 
before. ) 

Tom meantime managed the Stag 
Saloon, which then stood directly 
across the street on the present First 
National Bank site. And he once furi- 
ously but vainly tried to “shoot’er 
out” there in true western-movie 
style... 

“Something happened which did 
not please the former Guthrie football 
star,” a Daily Oklahoman reporter later 
recalled, “and he furiously whipped a 
six gun. He emptied the cylinder 
while blasting out the lights and firing 
several more shots into the ceiling.” 

Tom Mix dared ALL THIS AND 
MORE while tending bar on the pre- 
sent site of Oklahoma City’s First Na- 
tional Bank. No one then dreamed 
that “this rootin’ tootin’ buckaroo” 
would one day become the hero of 
American youth. But he nevertheless 
began preparing himself for his desti- 
ny that same year on the vast ranching 


Sam Henderson has published “ lodes of 
Oklahoma lore ’ in 25 magazines. 
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empire which then surrounded Mul- 
hall, where headquartered Col. Zack 
Mulhall’s renowned rodeo troupe. 
And Tom “worked out" with the 
troupers there while also tending bar 
in the tiny town’s only saloon... 

He. after finally learning to bust 
broncos and rope calves, became a 
first-class cowhand. And he meantime 
also served as drum major of Zack 
MulhalPs Frisco Cowboy Band. 

The Mulhall ranching empire fad- 
ed to dust long years ago. But the 
little town which bears the founder's 
name remains on T.S. 77, 14 miles 
north of Guthrie. So-oo... 

Tom Mix admirers can still see the 
dusty street where their hero once 
performed on Saturday afternoons 
with several of rodeo’s all-time 
greats — Lucille Mulhall, America’s 
first cowgirl; Will Rogers, the world’s 
most beloved cowboy; George Kiser, 
the sport's original trick rider; and 
Sam Garrett, seven-time winner of 


|y 



Much-married Mix with his third ', Olive Stokes , 
a Scotch -Cherokee from Washington County . 


the National Roping Championship... 

From Mulhall, Tom journeyed to 
the fabulous 101 Ranch, which then 
covered tens of thousands of lush 
acres in the Cherokee Strip. He 
served there as a cowhand, a horse 
trainer and a dude wrangler, briefly 
managing the Southwest’s first dude 
ranch on the grounds. 




In Guthrie , the basement of the old 
Carnegie Library , 402 F. Oklahoma , 
where Mix practiced fisticuffs, is 
dosed to the public. However , the Okla- 
hotna Territorial Museum, next door, 
is full of history. Hours are 9-5 Tuesday - 
Friday and 2-5 Saturday and Sun- 
day. (405) 282-1889. 

Downtown, the /Hue Hell Saloon, 
where Mix once tended bar, is dosed for 
renovation. When the doors swing 
open again, in mid -1 984, visitors should 
be able to see the Blue Bell returned to 
its glory, complete with a replica of the 
infamous sky walk to the Elks' Hotel. 

Of the headquarters of the fabled 
10! Ranch only the store now stands in 
good condition — and is currently a 
private residence. Also on the site, on 
State Highway 156 south of Ponca 
City, are the old blacksmith shop and 
Cowboy Hill, where /.ack Miller is 
buried. 7 he 101 Ranch Restoration 
Foundation has bought the headquar- 
ters and is raising money to start a muse- 
um and restore the blacksmith shop. 

To find out more about the project, write 
Clarence Vaughn, at P.O. Box 1002, 
Ponca City , OK 74602. 

So Straight Shooter should miss the 
Tom Mix Museum in Dewey. More about 
the museum— and why it's in Dewey — 
is forthcoming in our M arch-April issue. 


A movie cameraman meantime 
came there in hopes of filming the 
most exciting scenes ever seen on 
screen. And someone suddenly sug- 
gested “shooting” a horseback leap 
from the high south bluff overlooking 
the Salt Fork of the Arkansas River 
just east of the T.S. 77 bridge. 

Tom Mix instantly saw the atten- 
tion this feat was sure to attract, and 
immediately offered his services. 
Seemingly heedless of danger, he fu- 
riously rode a blindfolded horse 40 
yards forward and over the bluff. To 
onlookers watching in amazement 
and trepidation he waved a careless 
hand as he plunged with his terrified 
mount to the flood-swollen stream 
below. 

Will Pom survive this death-defying 
plunge and ride on to stardom as a 
white-hatted, two-fisted cowboy idol 
of the Silver Screen? Tune in to the 
next issue of Oklahoma TODAY .... 
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The legend reads, 4 Jump of 25 feet across wag- 
on road near Sewha/l, California, on Tony. " 
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"The World’s Greatest Dribbler" pauses to talk to granddaughter Tori, daughter of Drew Pearson. 


ii A fter scoring in excess of 120,000 
Xi. points in more chan 6,000 bas- 
ketball games in over 30 years, Marques 
[ luyncs is gis ing some indications that 
he might be interested in beginning to 
retire," 

That's how a story in the Winter 1970 
issue of Oklahoma 1'ODAY begun, I hi l 
were we ever premature. 

Thirteen years later, Marques Haynes 
and his Tulsa-based Harlem Wizards are 
still on the road and still scoring points in 
exhibition basketball games all over the 


world, and Haynes plans to continue a 
while. 

*Tve taken it most of the time one 
year at a time or two or three years at a 
time, but I have my sights set to contin- 
ue through '90 or *91 maybe. Mainly 
because I think I am the only player still 
playing that's played in six decades, I 
won Id like to go into the seventh de- 
cade," he says. 

His career really began at Langston 
University, where Ins team lost only 
three games and won 1 12 during his four 


years there. That should give some of 
today's collegiate basketball stars a re- 
cord to shoot for. 

Meanwhile, the “World's Greatest 
Dribbler,” a title Haynes earned during 
his years with the Harlem Globetrotters, 
will he dribbling his basketball all over 
Oklahoma during January- 

And while he's doing some pretty fan- 
cy stuff with his basketball, he will be 
raising funds to buy shoes or uniforms or 
a scoreboard for the high school athletic 
programs sponsoring the exhibition 
games, 

l i feel good in being a part of helping 
to raise funds,” says Haynes, who was 
born in Sand Springs, some 60 or so 
years ago. “And another thing that 
makes me feel good, too, is that all of 
’em want us back next year.” 

Haynes will be shooting and dribbling 
in (iuvmon, January 12; Tort Silk Janu- 
ary 13; Miami, January 14; Uoldenvilie, 
January' 16, and Owasso. January 17. 

Cowboys and cowgirls will be doing 
some fancy ropin' and rid in’ as thes com- 
pete for prize money in excess of 
$800, CMK) during the 25th National f inals 
Rodeo at Oklahoma City's Myriad De- 
cember 3-11, The first two days will 
feature bullfighting and Miss Rodeo 
America contestants along with teen-age 
competition in bareback riding, barrel 
racing and team roping. Tickets are still 
available for the Beauty and the Beast 
events, t>ui if you'd like to attend the 
NT R, you'll need to order your tickets in 
January for the 1984 rodeo. 

We have had terrific response to man- 
aging editor Kate Jones' request that 
photographers submit black and white 
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photos of winter in Oklahoma. Some of 
the best are featured in this issue's photo 
essay. Now we would like for you pho- 
tographers to show us how Oklahomans 
celebrate the holiday season, this time in 
color. Possibilities include children in a 
nativity play, carolers, folks decorating a 
Christmas tree, quail hunters or New 
Year’s Eve celebrants. More details on 
this later. 

Thanks to all of you who have written 
or phoned to tell us how much you like 
Oklahoma TODAYs new look. You also 
seem as excited as we are about the 
magazine’s expansion to six issues a year. 
One feature we plan to continue is the 
statewide Entertainment Calendar, If 
your town is planning a major event that 
people across the state will want to at- 
tend, please send us the date and place 
six months in advance so that it can be 
included in the calendar. 

By now, some of you are having your 
annual panic over last-minute holiday 
gift buying. Not to worry. The Oklahoma 
IVDAY staff has this all worked out For 
you. All you have to do is call 1-800-652- 



6552, toll free in Oklahoma and sur- 
rounding states. The phone answerers 
will take your orders between 8 a.m. and 
5 p.m, for gift subscriptions and calen- 
dars and charge them to your VISA or 
MasterCard credit card. We will even get 
our gift announcement cards mailed to 
your friends within a couple of days after 
your call. And they’ll rhank you for one 
of the most thoughtful gifts they’ve ever 
received. IK 



l have just completed reading your Fall 
1983 issue. Another fine job! I am look- 
ing forward to your six issues per year, a 
good idea on your part, 

I just read the letter written by C, H, 
“Bud” Harriss in your letters section. 
Although i may not be termed an 
“Okie 2’ I proudly proclaim, as he does, 
to be one, I don’t fit the shoes like many 
people do when referring to being an 
“Okie,” because I spent my first 21 
years in Wisconsin, After joining the Air 
Force I was stationed in Alms, Without a 
doubt, the five and a half years I spent 
there were my best years. As “Bud” 
Harriss states, “The people there are 
wonderful,” 

1 enjoyed Oklahoma so much that I 
conducted 83 historical tours of south- 
west Oklahoma, on a volunteer basis, to 
personnel at Altus AFB, I enjoyed as 
much as I possibly could in those five 
and a half years, going to fairs, hikes and 
get-togethers with people to just talk. 
My two children are lucky. They will 
always be “Okies” by birth. 

[ did not want to leave Oklahoma, but 
my military obligation took me away. 
The people are the friendliest of any that 
I’ve met. I will get back there some day, 
hopefully to stay on permanently. Hope- 
fully it will be soon, but until then your 
magazine keeps me going and aware of 
some of the beautiful things in “OUR” 
stare. My renewal subscription has al- 
ready been sent. Thanks! 

Gilbert D. Holland 

Scott AFB, Illinois 


l was horn and raised in Oklahoma for 
17 years. I joined the Navy, and my 
travels have brought me to the wartorn 
coast of Beirut, Lebanon. 

Your magazine helps ease the tension 
in the air here. I can flip from page to 
page and remember the pleasant part, l 
know that part isn’t that far away when l 


read your articles. I just want to congrat- 
ulate you on an outstanding magazine. 
But then again look what stare you are 
writing about, the best, Oklahoma! 

I’m also writing to purchase your 1984 
Oklahoma Today calendar. I would like 
it to be a gift. I want this special family 
to see some of Oklahoma’s best scenic 
views, which I know will be in it. 

OS2 Michael Anderson 
USS Mahan 

Eight or 10 yeans ago when discarding 
things in my home, I boxed up all the 
Oklahoma TODAY magazines and sent 
the magazines to a friend in Ouray, Colo- 
rado. A fire at the city library there left 
them with no reading material, These 
magazines arc in the Ouray Li bray, and 
1 have continued to add each year’s pub- 
lications, My copy gets more than nor- 
mal reading. The complete set is now in 
Colorado, 

Selma ,1. Williamson 
Oklahoma City 

I love your articles on different pag- 
eants and festivals occurring in the state. 
I also like the articles on the state parks. 
We have scheduled two vacations this 
summer based on your articles! 

Dr. Rick Darlington 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 

1 couldn’t pass up a golden opportunity 
to say “thank you” for your wonderful 
magazine. I always plan to just look at an 
article, and end up reading straight 
through. 

We particularly enjoyed the article 
about the Old Sooner Theater in Nor- 
man (Fall 1982) — I grew up going to the 
Sooner and Boomer, My husband moved 
me to Dallas, but I'm still an Okie in my 
soul! 

My mom — whose subscription I’m re- 
newing again — lives in Norman, as do 
many of my family, including my 95- 
year-old grandfather, who still tells sto- 
ries of herding cattle in Indian Territory. 

Mrs, R. J, (Jimmie) Webb 
Dallas, Texas 
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DUNCAN • December 

People travelling to Duncan this season 
will have a chance to visit a town within the 
town: 10 miniature homes on display at 
[lie Stephens County Historical Museum, in 
Fuqua Park, ITS. ft! and Beech, 

The diminutive village — from a three- 
score- Victorian and a log cabin to reproduc- 
tions of early-dav Duncan businesses like 
Austin's General Score and Mercer's Long 
Branch Saloon — was built by nine area 
residents. Working on a one- inch-to-on e-foot 
scale, they did every thing from papering 
tiny walls to splitting shingles the size of 
Green Stamps to hand-crafting furniture 
and even doorknobs. 

The “Home Sweet I lome 5 ' exhibit will 
stay put at least until the first part of January, 
“to give folks coming home to Duncan for 
Christmas a chance to see it, 1 ' museum direc- 
tor Charlotte L. Jenkins says, A display 
sponsored by the Arts and 1 lumanities Coun- 
cil of Oklahoma, "The Diversity of Okla- 
homa Architecture, ” as well as photographs 
of life-sized Duncan homes, 1892 to 1983, 
will also be on view, 

Christmas is a busy time for the muse- 
um. Each year after Thanksgiving, volun- 
teers get together to decorate more than a 
dozen trees to be sprinkled through the 
building. One is hung with Kachina dolls: 
another is a scrub oak, reminder of pioneer 
Christmases; still another is a triple-deck- 
er tumbleweed creation. Every year workers 
add a new tree. Ill is year it will be a 
touch exotic, hung with origami and water- 
color ornaments made by members of 
Duncan's Oriental community. 

Other Christmasy touches are the spe- 
eulaas molds and cookies in the museum’s 
old-time German kitchen— and reproduc- 
tion molds and other goodies in the gift shop. 

Festivities reach their zenith at an open 
house December 10, Phis year, a handmade 
miniature home will be the door prize. 

Museum hours are 2-5 p.m, Tuesdays, 
Thursdays, Saturdays and Sundays. For more 
information, call (405) 252-0717, 


TULSA * December-February 

Buffalo Bill is coming to town — or, rath- 
er, an exhibit dried “Buffalo Bill arid the 
Wild West” is coming to Tulsa’s Gilcrease 
Museum, 

Featured are more chan 350 items — 
from a stuffed bison to artworks by Reming- 
ton and Gatlin to Buffalo Bill's own buck- 


skins and Stetson to garish dime novels and 
gaudy posters touring his Wild West 
shows. All are from the Buffalo Bill 1 liscorical 
(Center in Cody, Wyoming, 

"Hie items chronicle the life of William 
F. “Buffalo Bill" Cody (1846-1917), Pony 
Express rider, buffalo hunter, Indian 
fighter — and expert showman, who bally- 
hooed himself into America's first media 
hero. His Wild West show toured for 30 
years, and Bill and stars like Annie Oak- 
ley, Wild Bill Hickock and Sitting Bull (not 
to mention hordes of Indian and white 
extras who recreated everything from buffalo 
hunts to raids on settlers' cabins) fixed 
forever the romantic vision of the American 
West. 


Tie exhibit runs from December 10 to 
February 12 at Gilcrease, N, 25th West Ave- 



OKLAHOMA 


nue and W, Newton Street. Hours are 9 
a,m.-5 p,m, Monday-Sat urday and 1-5 p.m. 
Sundays and holidays. No admission is 
charged. (918) 582-3122. 


OKLAHOMA CITY * December-March 

Again this year, Oklahoma City's Black 
Liberated Arts Center upholds its tradition of 
bringing top-quality entertainment to the 
Sooner State. 

On December 4, the folksmger Ode era 
comes to the capital dry with a program of 
spirituals and folksongs. She will give one 
performance, a 4 p.m. matinee. Admission is 
38. 

Beginning January 20, BLAG sponsors 
a one-man show, “Paul Robeson," starring 
Morris McCorvey as the legendary' Robe- 
son, 4 'he controversial artist's life is told 
through monologues and through perfor- 


mances of the songs he made popular, 
“Robeson” runs at 8 p.m. on January 20, 

21, 27 and 28 and at 4 p.m, on January 22 and 
29. Tickets arc $5 for adults, $3 for chil- 
dren under 12, 

Soprano Marvis Martin of New fork's 
Metropolitan Opera Company will be in town 
February 5 for one performance; tickets arc $8. 

In March BLAG rounds out its season 
in royal fashion, with the famed Alvin Alley 
Repertory Ensemble. The troupe will 
give an 8 p.m. show on March 24 and a 4 
p.m. matinee on the 25th. Tickets are $8. 

All artists will be performing in the au- 
ditorium of Classen 1 ligh School, 1901 X. 
Ellison. For more information, call (405) 
528-4666. 


WAGONE R * January 

Tie winter air will be filled with the 
sound of bluegrass when the fifth annual 
Bluegrass Music Convention and Festival 
plays at Western 1 fills Guest Ranch near 
Wagoner January 20, 21 and 22. 

lire music starts at 6 p.m, Friday with 
fiddlers from the Oklahoma Fiddlers Associa- 
tion. The bluegrass concert begins around 
8 p.m,, and informal jamming goes on all 
weekend— “seems like there's pickin' all 
night every night," as festival organizer Don 
Thomas purs it. 

Beginning Saturday at 10 a.m., work- 
shops run that cover all the lead instru- 
ments — guitar, fiddle, banjo and mandolin. 
The Saturday- night concert begins at 7 p.m. 

Sunday the religious roots of bluegrass 
see the light, with an all-gospel devotional 
service at 10 a.m, and a mixed bluegrass- 
gospel program in the afternoon. 

Cost for the weekend is $12. with lower 
prices for individual days. Contact Don or 
Wilda Thomas, P.Q. Box M2, Shawnee, 
OK 74801, for more information. 

According to Thomas, most folks who 
don’t live close enough to drive in each day 
s tay a t Wes ce rn 1 1 i 1 Is I o dge . Re sc rv a rion 
information is available at two toll-free num- 
bers; 1-800-522-8565 in-state and 1-800- 
654-8240 in surrounding states. 


Next issue; Hear the magic of 
Indian flutes. See what’s new at 
Roman Nose State Park. Visit 
Woodward’s mtni-Garmcnt District 
and Tulsa’s Gilcrease Rendezvous, 
All this — plus new views of the 
Sooner State by photographer 
David Fitzgerald — in the March-April 
issue of Oklahoma TODAY. 
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ART EXHIBITS 


DECEMBER 

1-31 Sculpture of Allan Houser, Okla. Museum of An. 
Okla. City 

1-31 Young Collectors' Show, Okla, Museum of Art, 
Ok la. City 

I -Jan. 13 "'Images of China," Okla, Historical Society* Okla, 
City 

1-Jan, ZZ "Spiro Mounds: Prehistoric Gateway, Present-day 
Enigma*" Stovall Museum, (H\ Norman 
2-3 Individual Artists of Okla,* Members" Show and 
Sale, I AO Gallery, The Pasco, Okla. City 

4 -23 "'Visions '83*' and Photography by Steve and Karen 
Strom* Museum of Art, 01'. Norman 

10-Feb. 1 2 “Buffalo Bill and the Wild West," Gtlcrcase 
Museum, Tulsa 

II -3 1 “Retablos*” Mabcc-Gerrcr Museum. Shawnee 

IH-Jan. 8 “Robert Maker* Sculptor," Okla. Arts Oncer, 
Okla, City 


JAW ARY 

M5 


1-31 


1-May 22 
8-Fch. 12 


15 


1 7-1- cb. 19 


20-Mar. 4 
24- Apr, 15 
29-Mar. 18 


"’We. 'Poo, Sing America," Artssmnex* 
Fairgrounds, Okla. City 

Lithographs. Scrigraphs and Lee lungs by R. C, 
Gorman, A mad a Pena, Phlcat Boyd and Others, 
Galleria. Norman 

"Search for Sc If- Discovery*" Figurative Paintings. 
Ok] a. Arts Center, Okla. City 
Aaron Douglas Collection, Okla. Museum of Art. 
Okla. City 

“KANCHI*" Arts and Humanities Council of 

Tulsa 

" Blacksmith mg: German and American" and 
"American Indian Photographs." Museum of Art, 
OP, Norman 

Paintings, New York Artist Lowell Nesbitt* Okla. 
Arts Center, Okla. City 

Armand Hammer Exhibition. Phil brook Art 
Museum, 'Tulsa 

"Spiro Mounds," Stovall Museum 4 raveling 
Exhibit. Bacone (Allege. Muskogee 


FEBRUARY 

I - Apr. I "’Jazz in Oklahoma." Okla. Historical Society, 
Okla. City 

5-29 Gibachrome Photography by Linda Rohbenolc, 
Arts Place N. Downtown Okla. City 

12- Mar. IK Kassenbaum Ceramics Collection. Okla, Museum 
of Art* Okla. City 

§ DRAMA ^ 

DECEMBER 

I -Jan. 15 "The Lion in Winter," Gaslight Dinner 'Theater, 
'Tulsa 


1- 17 

1-18 

2- 7 
2-17 
Z-Z4 

7- 11 

8- 23 

9- 17 

15-17 

31 


JAM ARY 

13-21 

15 


19-21 

19-29 

27 

27 

2 7- Feb, 4 
27-Feb. II 


"The Stingiest Man in Town," Cabaret Supper 
Theater, Fort Sill 

'"Heaven Can Wait," Jewel Box Theater, Okla. 
City 

' Aladdin," Children's 'Theater, OCT, Okla. City 

"Little Me. ' Theater Tulsa 

"'The Crystal Forest," American Theater (To.* 

Performing Arts Center, Tulsa 

"Summer of the Seventeenth Doll," Studio 

Theater* QL. Norman 

" Cinderella." Okla. Theater Center* Okla. City 
“To Grandmother's House We Go," Lawton 
Community Th eater 

""The Wizard of Oz*“ Community Theater. 
Bartlesville 

"Eddie Meets Joyce," American 'Theater Co.. 
Brook Theater, 'Tulsa 



Tulsa 
Opera's 
production 
of “ A ida 


"Who's Afraid of Virginia Woolf?"* Okla, Theater 
Center* Okla* City 

“Mummensehanz/ Swiss Mask-Mime 'Theater. 
Performing Arts Center* Tulsa 
"Something’s Afoot!". Muskogee Little Theater 
"The Front Page*" Okla, Theater Center, Okla. 
City 

'"Harvey," Alva Community Theater 
'"Dial M for Murder," Ada Community Theater 
A Soldier's Play*" Lawton Community Theater 
“T he Diarv of Anne Frank," American Theater 
Co.. Performing Arcs Center, Tulsa 


FE RR VARY 

5 "Ashes*" Actors "Theater* Tulsa 
2-5. 9-12 " The Rivals," Town & Gown 'Theater, Stillwater 

1 1 “The Man Who Came to Dinner." Tahlcquah 
Community Playhouse 

15-29 “'The Pirates of Penzance," Cabaret Supper 
Theater* Fort Sill 

17-Mar. 9 “Same 'Time, Next Year," Theater Tulsa 

23- Mar. 3 "’The Little Foxes, 1 ' Okla. Theater Center, Okla. 

Ci ty 

24- Mar. 3 "West Side Story ." Studio "Theater, 0U* Norman 
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HUNTING SEASON 


BIRDS 

Nov 20- Feb IS 
Dec ! -J li n I 
Dee 3-1 8 


Quad, Pheasant (North and Northwest) 
Pheasant (Panhandle) 

W ild Turkey I Leflore. McCurtain 
Pushmataha counties) 


GAME 

May 15-Jan I 
Oct 1-Mar 15 
Dec 1-31 
Dec 10- 18 


Squirrel 

Rabbit 

Deer (Archery) 

Deer (Primitive Firearms) 


and 


/ |p MUSIC/DANCE 

DECEMBER 

1-2 Henry Muneini with the Tulsa Philharmonic, 
Bartlesville 

2 "Hansel and Crctcl." Cimarron Circuit Opera, 
Bixby 

3 Henry Mancini with the Tuba Philharmonic, 
Performing Arts Center, l tdsa 

4 Odetta. Classen High School Auditorium, Okla, 
City 

4,6 Okla. Symphony with Then Alcantara, Conductor , 
Civic Center, Okla, City 

9 H) Okla. Symphony Pops Concert. Bernadette Peters, 
Civic Center, Okla. City 

10 "Hansel and Crete I," Cimarron Circuit Opera, 
Sooner Theater, Norman 


JANUARY 

H Contemporary Christian Concert, Bartlesville 
Com muni ty ' I 'hea tc r 

13 Okla, Symphony Pups Concert, Ramsev Lewis, 
Civic Center, Okla. City 

21 "Tonight with Doe Severinsen." Bartlesville 
Community Center 

28 Peter Nero with tire Tulsa Philharmonic, 
Performing Arts Center, Tulsa 

FEBRUARY 

1 "Little Red Riding Hood,*' Cimarron Circuit 
Opera, Btxby 

3-4 Okla, Symphony Pops Concert, Tony Bennett, 
Civic Center, Okla. City 

11-12 "Premieres Plus,” Ballet Oklahoma, Civic Center. 
Okla. City 

17*19 "Lucia di Lammermoor," Okla. Opera & Musical 
TheaterCo,, Kirkpatrick 1 heater, 0(4 , Okla. City 

19 “Cusi Tan Tuttc," Cimarron Circuit Opera, 
Ton kawa 

19-21 Okla, Symphony with Pianist John Browning, 
Civic Center. Okla. City 

28 “Thomas Carey Sings America,” Sooner Theater, 
Norman 



DECEMBER 

3 Heritage Place Stallion Spectacular and Horse 
Sale, Heritage Place, Okla City 
3*11 National Tmals Rodeo* Myriad, Okla. City 
15-18 Sunbelt Cutting Horse Futurity and Sale, 
Fairgrounds, Okla. Cit\ 

26-Jan. Z Tulsa Holiday Circuit Quarter Horse Show, 
Fairgrounds, Tulsa 

JANUARY 

12-15 International Pro Rodeo Association finals. Civic 
Center Auditorium* Tuba 


4 SPECIAL EVENTS 


DECEMBER 

1-Jfan, 1 

1-3, 8-19 
1-4 


MO 

2-4 

3-4, H-10 
4 
4 

10-11 

11 

12 

16-18 
20-23. 26-28 


“Star of Wonder," Kirkpatrick Center 
Planetarium, Okla, City 
Buare’s Head Feast, NT US! , Tahlcquah 
Christmas Week at Phllbrouk* Phi I brook \rt 
Museum, Tulsa 

Christmas Gala Show. Mabee-Gerrer Museum, Sr. 
Gregory's College. Shawnee 
Arts and Crafts Show, Community Center* 
Midwest City 

Cherokee Strip Arts Festival, Noble County 
Fairgrounds, Pern 

"An English Christmas." \nnual Renaissance 
Feast, Memorial I nion. til'. Norman 
Old-Tashioned Christmas, Old Town Museum. 
F.lk City' 

Central Okla, Arts and Crafts Show. Fix pi) Center, 
Shawnee 

"Christmas Festival," Arts and Crafts Show and 

Sale. Lloyd Noble Center. Norman 

(Canterbury (Choral Society, Christmas ( Concert, St. 

Francis (Catholic Church. Okla. C 4 ty 

“'The Nutcracker." Ballet Oklahoma, Civic 

Center, Okla. Cits 

“The Nutcracker," Tulsa Ballet 

Theater 


JANUARY 

14 Okla. Annual New Year's Puw Wow , International 
Bldg. Fairgrounds, Okla, City 

FEBRUARY 

2-22 Women’s World Exhibit, OBI . Shawnee 
7 Harlem Globetrotters, Myriad, Okla. City 
26-28 I2rh Annual Governors Tourism Conference, 
Lincoln Pi a/a, Okla. Cits 
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